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ABSTRACT 



This brochure explains in lay terms what an accent is and 
how it occurs, focusing on how learners of English-as-a-Second-language come 
to have what is perceived as an accent. It begins with an explanation of two 
kinds of accent: that of a non-native speaker and that of a speaker from a 
particular region in which a language is spoken. The second section examines 
why foreign speakers have difficulty pronouncing certain sounds in a new 
language, with examples offered from a variety of native languages. In the 
third section, the reasons that some sounds appear harder to pronounce than 
others are discussed. A final section looks at which languages are most 
difficult to learn, and why. (MSE) 
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What is an accent? 

Broadly stated, your accent is the way you sound when 
you speak. There are two different kinds of accents. 
One is a ‘foreign’ accent; this occurs when a person 
speaks one language using some of the rules or 
sounds of another one. For example, if a person has 
trouble pronouncing some of the sounds of a second 
language they’re learning, they may substitute similar 
sounds that occur in their first language. This sounds 
wrong, or ‘foreign’, to native speakers of the language. 

The other kind of accent is simply the way a group of 
people speak their native language. This is deter- 
mined by where they live and what social groups they 
belong to. People who live in close contact grow to 
share a way of speaking, or accent, which will differ 
from the way other groups in other places speak. You 
may notice that someone has a Texas accent, for 
example — particularly if you’re not from Texas your- 
self. You notice it because it’s different from the way 
you speak. In reality, everybody has an accent — in 
somebody else’s opinion! 

Why do foreign speakers have trouble 
pronouncing certain sounds? 

People have trouble with sounds that don’t exist in 
the language (or languages) that they first learned as 
a young child. We are born capable of both produc- 
ing and perceiving all of the sounds ofall human lan- 
guages. In infancy, a child begins to learn what 
sounds are important in his or her language, and to 
disregard the rest. By the time you’re a year old, 
you’ve learned to ignore most distinctions among 
sounds that don’t matter in your own language. The 
older you get, the harder it becomes to learn the 
sounds that are part of a different language. 

German speakers learning English, for example, are 
likely to have trouble with the sounds found at the 
beginning of the words wish and this, because those 
sounds don’t exist in German. So they may pro- 
nounce them instead as v and z — similar sounds 
that do occur in German. On the other hand, the 
German words schon (‘beautiful’) and miide (‘tired’) 
contain vowel sounds that don’t exist in English — so 
native English speakers learning German tend to pro- 
nounce these words with an ‘English accent’. 



It’s well known that native speakers of Japanese often 
have trouble with the English / and r sounds. This is 
because the Japanese language doesn’t distinguish 
between these two sounds. For this reason, Japanese 
speakers learning English find it hard to produce the 
right one at the right time, and they also have a hard 
time hearing the difference between English words like 
light and right. An English speaker would have similar 
problems trying to speak and understand Thai, which 
distinguishes between ‘aspirated’ and ‘unaspirated’ p. 

To see the difference, hold your hand in front of your 
mouth and say the words pot and spot. If you say the 
words naturally, you should feel a small puff of air 
against your hand when you say the p in pot but not 
when you say the p in spot. In English, p is always aspi- 
rated (that is, it has that puff of air) at the beginning of 
a word like pot, but not when it occurs after s. For an 
English speaker, trying to say pot without that puff of air 
is extremely difficult — and it would also be very diffi- 
cult to hear the difference between a word like pot with 
and without that puff of air. In Thai, however, aspirated 
and unaspirated p are as different as English / and r. 
Using one in place of the other completely changes 
what word you’ve uttered (for example, from ‘forest’ to 
‘split’), just as replacing / with r in English would change 
lip to rip. Because English has different rules for the 
use of aspirated and unaspirated p, an English speaker 
learning Thai will make the same sorts of mistakes that 
a Japanese speaker makes in using English / and r. 

It’s not only individual sounds that can cause a person’s 
speech to sound foreign. Sound patterns also differ 
from language to language. For instance, an English 
syllable may begin or end with a cluster of consonants, 
as with the str and ngths of the word strengths. In 
Japanese, on the other hand, a syllable contains only 
one consonant followed by one vowel — as in ma or ki. 
(The one exception is that a syllable may also end with 
an n, as in son) For this reason, pronouncing English 
consonant clusters is hard for Japanese speakers, and 
they may produce a vowel sound between the conso- 
nants in a cluster. 

Finally, sentence structure differs from language to lan- 
guage as well. In Russian, for example, it’s not neces- 
sary to have a connecting word like is in the sentence 
The house is very large. For that matter, no word corre- 
sponding to English the would appear in the Russian 



version of this sentence either. But a native Russian 
speaker learning English who says only House very large 
will sound distinctly foreign. 

Sometimes two languages will allow the same sentence 
form, but in different situations. English, for example, 
allows a word or phrase to be moved to the front of the 
sentence in certain contexts: 

(1) Spaghetti I like (but lasagna I hate). 

This same word order is allowed in Yiddish; the differ- 
ence is that Yiddish allows it to be used in a much 
broader range of contexts. So a native speaker of 
Yiddish, seeing that English has the same word-order 
possibility, might say something like: 

(2) My brother has no idea how to save money. A 
house he’s buying now. 

Here, He's buying a house now becomes A house he's 
buying now , just as in (1) / like spaghetti becomes 
Spaghetti I like. Both (1) and (2) would sound fine in 
Yiddish, but only (1) sounds normal in English; in (2) the 
speaker seems to have an accent. 

Are some sounds harder to pronounce 
than others? 

It depends on whether we're talking about first- or sec- 
ond-language learning. Native speakers of a language do 
tend to master some of its sounds before others. In 
English, p, m, n , h t and w are among the first consonants 
acquired by children, while z, j, v, and the two th sounds 
(as in think and this) are among the last to be mastered. 
But all of the sounds of a language are generally acquired 
before puberty by a native speaker. Typically, it’s only 
non-native learners that have long-term difficulty with a 
sound. When you learn a second language, you may have 
difficulty with sounds that don’t occur in your native lan- 
guage; for example, some languages have trilled r’s, 
‘clicks’ made with the tongue as air is taken in, or sounds 
made much farther back in the throat than English 
sounds. Surprisingly, though, the hardest sounds to learn 
may be those that are similar to, but just a bit different 
from, sounds in your native language. It seems to be very 
difficult to overcome the tendency to keep using the 
familiar sounds from your native language. In this sense, 
-our native language causes ‘interference’ in your efforts 
" 0 pick up the new language. 



Which languages are the hardest to learn? 

Again, it depends on whether we’re talking about a 
first or second language. Children acquire their 
native language effortlessly, regardless of the lan- 
guage. Learning another language later on, however, 
is a different matter. Some languages do have far 
more complicated word-building rules than others, 
and others have far more complex sound patterns or 
sentence structures. But despite differences in indi- 
vidual areas of a language, researchers have not 
found any one language or group of languages to be 
clearly more difficult or complicated in all areas. 

To some extent, how difficult it is to learn a language 
depends on how much it has in common with the lan- 
guage (or languages) that you already speak. 
Learning a language that is closely related to your 
native language can be easier than learning one that 
is very different. French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese are all descended from Latin, so they are 
closely related, and a speaker of one can learn any of 
the others fairly easily. Likewise, English, Dutch, and 
German are closely related, having all descended 
from an earlier language called Germanic, so it would 
be relatively easy for an English speaker to learn 
Dutch or German. But learning a language that’s 
closely related to your native language can also bring 
problems, because their similarity can result in inter- 
ference from your native language that would cause 
you to make mistakes. 

A very different language such as Chinese, Turkish, or 
Mohawk, however, brings additional difficulties. In 
Chinese, for example, a ‘word’ is made up not just of 
consonants and vowels, but also the ‘tone’, or pitch, 
with which it is uttered. This means that the syllable 
ma uttered with a high tone (‘mother’ in Mandarin 
Chinese) is a completely different word from ma 
uttered with a low rising tone (‘hemp’), which in turn 
is a completely different word from ma uttered with a 
high falling tone (‘scold’). The words of such a lan- 
guage are likely to be very difficult for a native 
English speaker to master. 

In short, no one language or group of languages can 
be said to be harder than the rest. All languages are 
easy for infants to learn; it’s only those of us who grew 
up speaking something else that find them difficult. 




The Linguistic Society of America was founded 
in 1924 for the advancement of the scientific study 
of language. The Society serves its nearly 7,000 
personal and institutional members through 
scholarly meetings, publications, and special 
activities designed to advance the discipline. 

The Society holds its Annual Meeting in early 
January each year and publishes a quarterly 
journal, LANGUAGE and the LSA Bulletin. Among its 
special education activities are the Lingusitic 
Institutes held every other summer in odd- 
numbered years and co-sponsored by a host 
university. 

The web site for the Society (http://www.lsadc.org) 
includes a Directory of Programs in Linguistics in 
the United States and Canada, The Field of 
Linguistics (brief, non-technical essays describing 
the discipline and its sub-fields), and statements 
and resolutions issued by the Society on matters 
such as language rights, the English-only/English- 
plus debate, bilingual education, and ebonies. 
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